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WHAT ARE THE DATA AND PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY? 


N the effort to show the need for more definite and more satis- 

factory conceptions concerning the data of social psychology 
the writer, in a recent paper? in this JOURNAL, pointed out what 
appeared to him to be some faulty theories concerning the subject. 
In the present paper, accordingly, the attempt is made to define 
what from a more rigid psychological standpoint appears as a 
more acceptable statement of the data and some of the problems 
of social psychology. 


Tue Data or SoctaL PsycHOLoGy 


At the outset we must insist that social psychology, in common 
with psychology in general, is concerned with the responses of in- 
dividuals to stimuli. The significance of the term ‘‘social psy- 
chology,’’ however, lies in the fact that the reactions studied in this 
field vary somewhat in their development and operation from the 
reactions included under the heading of general psychology. In 
order to characterize properly the data of social psychology we 
may briefly undertake a comparative description of the different 
types of psychological reactions, pointing out the differences both 
en the response and on the stimulus side. 

I. Different Types of Responses. — To determine precisely what 
responses are social or cultural reactions as over against merely 
individual responses, we might divide human psychological be- 
havior into three distinct types. First, we have individual re- 
actions which may be further divided into (a) universal reactions, 
(b) idiosyncratic responses, and then another type which we call 
(c) cultural reactions. All of these represent distinct forms of 
behavior displaying unique reaction pictures, and resulting in 
different types of adaptations to very different forms of stimuli 
objects and conditions. 

(a) Universal Reactions. — Typical of this class is the reflex 
action which depends upon the biological constitution of the or- 


1‘*Concerning some Faulty Conceptions of Social Psychology,’’ Vol. XX, 
No. 16, 
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ganism and the physical or natural character of the stimulus. The 
main point is that the character of the activity depends upon the 
biological make-up of the individual, for instance, the sensitivity 
and destructibility of tissues. The stimuli objects and conditions 
produce their effects upon the individual because of the destructive 
or advantaging effects. Here it must be noted, then, that the ob. 
jects or conditions which constitute the stimuli are stimuli because 
of their natural properties with respect to the character of the 
organism. 

(b) Idiosyncratic Reactions. — The reactions which we call idio- 
syneratic do not become developed because of the biological make. 
up of the indivdual. That is to say, the reactions are not simple 
movements toward or away from objects which result from the 
character of the cell, tissue, and organ formation of the organism. 
Nor are the idiosyncratic reactions merely more complex actions 
derived from such simple biologically-determined action. From 
the standpoint of the biological constitution of the organism, idio- 
syneratic reactions may be acquired entirely in disregard of the 
organic character of the person; so while it is a biological organism 
which performs the reactions, these reactions may be so unrelated 
fo any normal biological functions of the individual that they may 
be completely destructive of that organism. 

On the stimulus side there is no exact correlation between ob- 
jects to which adjustment is made, and their stimulational function. 
In other words, as constrasted with the universal stimulus, in 
which there is no difference between the natural properties of an 
object and the way it affects a person, in the case of idiosyncratic 
stimuli the objects to which the person adjusts himself may pro- 
duce reactions entirely unrelated to the natural character of those 
objects. Or we might say, that in idiosyncratic reactions we find 
individualistic interpretations of the properties of objects.? Thus, 
red or some other particular color may or may not be reacted to as 
bookbinding material, and especially if combined with leather, silk, 
or some other material. 

(c) Cultural Reactions. — Cultural responses are like idiosyn- 
eratic reactions in that they do not depend at all upon the biological 
make-up of the individual, nor are the stimuli functions the direct 
results of the natural properties of the stimuli objects. Unlike 
idiosyncratic reactions, however, the cultural responses are types 
of actions which are imposed upon the individual because of his 
presence or connection with other individuals or a group in which 
this type of reaction is performed. 


2 Not nessarily deliberate interpretations, for they may be based upon 
accidents of behavior. 
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To take language reactions as an illustration; whatever lan- 
guage we speak we do so because of the fact that when we were 
learning to make speech reactions the only stimuli we were in 
contact with were the linguistic institutions of our group or groups, 
and hence we acquired the response (language) of that group or 
groups. The main point about these reactions is that they are 
performed in common with other persons because of one’s neces- 
sary or accidental presence among the other persons, so that one 
becomes subject to particular kinds of stimuli. And so the im- 
position spoken of is an imposition only by virtue of the accidental 
combination of circumstances. In another sense there is no actual 
imposition, for the whole group with its unique common behavior 
may be voluntarily organized. 

On the stimulus side, the objects or conditions, whatever they 
may be, possess a certain particular property which we call an 
institutional characteristic and which elicits the particular kind of 
group-conditioned action. That is to say, the object or condition 
which constitutes the stimulus is institutionalized. For example, 
a particular object is endowed with the property of inedibility 
for a certain group and in consequence the response to such a 
stimulus is a cultural reaction. 

Although cultural and idiosyncratic reactions are very different 
in their operation, yet in principle their similarity is so pronounced 
with respect to their common differences from the universal re- 
actions, that individual samples of the latter may be derived from 
what are originally idiosyneratic behavior developments. Similarly, 
an individual may perform some sort of idiosyncratic reaction 
which he originally acquired as a cultural response, but which he 
now performs as an exception in his present group. 

II. Characteristics of Cultural Reactions. — Because of the par- 
ticular nature of cultural responses, they possess many characteris- 
tices which are peculiar to them. These characteristics, we must 
note, do not at the same time differentiate cultural reactions from 
both universal and idiosyncratic responses. To enumerate these 
characteristics, however, will serve to give a definite impression of 
what the cultural responses are like. 

(1) To begin with, cultural responses are artificial; they do not 
conform in any essential way to biological facts, but are purely 
conventional modes of adaption. (2) Naturally, if such responses 
are artificial they are accidental or historical processes, historical 
in the sense that (a) their origins are definitely known to us only 
in so far as we can trace them back to other similar forms of 
response, and (b) that they have no biological or physical con- 
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ditions; they are accidental, in the sense that such responses are 
the result of so many contributions of natural, psychological, bio. 
logical, geographical, and commercial influences that they have 
no particular determinative character whatsoever. (3) We also 
find them to be arbitrary in operation; that is, they function with- 
out reference to any fixed standards. Esthetic reactions are not 
really esthetic; rational actions may not be reasonable, economic re- 
actions not advantageous, hygienic reactions not conducive to health, 
etc. (4) Howsoever artificial and arbitrary cultural reactions are, 
the strength with which some of them persist and operate is very 
characteristic. With great tenacity and persistence are performed 
such responses as loyalty to certain members of the group, prej- 
udices with respect to certain races, intolerances concerning certain 
religions, etc. (5) Still other cultural responses may be tempo- 
rary and dynamic in character; they may never become a 
permanent form of the person’s equipment because of the constantly 
changing and shifting of the institutions to which the responses are 
made. Such a durational character well indicates the dynamic 
features of such reactions, varying as they do from year to year, 
from generation to generation. (6) Naturally because of the vast 
range and multiplicity of institutional stimuli, the cultural responses 
made to them may be widely distributed or very limited with 
respect to the number of people who perform them. True it is 
that almost all human beings have art, religious, and language 
behavior, but, considering the specific activities constituting the 
cultural behavior, the range of any specific type is limited. Thus, 
for instance, in spite of the wide distribution of the English lan- 
guage from the standpoint of the actual psychological language 
adjustments, we find a very limited distribution of specific types 
of English language responses. (7) Though cultural responses are 
not preservation actions, they do concern the functioning of the 
individual in a very fundamental and elementary way, as modes of 
eating, of sexual activity, methods of breathing, of walking, etc. 
This point may be otherwise expressed by saying that many of our 
cultural responses require the functioning of our anatomical equip- 
ment and involve exceedingly personal preservative acts. (8) That 
cultural responses are the most prominent and important ones of the 
person’s behavior equipment is quite apparent in that it is 
such responses that differentiate individuals and members of well- 
defined racial or national groups. (9) Though artificial from a 
natural standpoint, such reactions are enforced and determined from 
the standpoint of particular groups of persons, and so individuals 
have, imposed upon them the standardized action of the group 
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among which they live. (10) To be expected is it, then, that such 
standardized behavior would be formal in character, answering 
in some cases to minutely prescribed action. How one should eat 
and dress among other activities may be not only rigidly enforced 
put controlled to the most specific details. (11) So early in the 
behavior history of the individual does the culturalizing of his 
actions begin that for the most part cultural responses are ac- 
quired and performed in an unwitting manner, in other words, 
automatically executed without question on the part of the acting 
individual. (12) Considering all the reactions of a person, we 
discover that cultural responses constitute by far the largest 
quantity. It is not unlikely that perhaps nine-tenths of all of our 
behavior are these arbitrary and accidental modes of adaptation 
acquired from other members of our groups. 

III. Distribution of Cultural Responses. — Since the primary 
fact about cultural responses is their common character, that is to 
say, since their mark of distinction is that they are performed by 
persons in common with other individuals, it is obvious that the 
cultural reactions of an individual will distribute themselves 
according to the number of persons who perform some particular 
reaction in common. This distribution will, of course, depend 
upon the presence and distribution of the institutions or objects 
serving as cultural stimuli for the reactions in question.* Thus 
if we refer to the fact that particular persons perform a particular 
kind of behavior as a trait, then we can say that some of these 
reactions will constitute national traits, some racial traits, others 
professional traits, and still others, economic, linguistic, religious, 
etc., throughout the whole range of behavior. 

All the individuals performing certain reactions in common, 
no matter how widely separated in space and time, may be said to 
belong to the same group. A group, then, from our standpoint is 
the name for a series of individuals who perform reactions in 
common, or who possess certain traits in common. Most important 
is it, then, to observe that a group from this standpoint is not an 
entity of any sort nor some kind of absolutistic thing or condition 
which makes these reactions, brings them into being, or maintains 
them. 

In the study of cultural phenomena it is frequently convenient 
to extend the term ‘‘ group’’ to geographical localities where 
certain institutions and their codrdinated responses are found. 

8Note that the distribution of cultural stimuli also depends upon the 
performance of their correlated cultural reactions, since, as we have pointed 


out, cultural reactions are only accidentally related to objects as stimuli be- 
cause of the natural properties of the latter. 
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Thus we may have occasion to speak of a European and Asiatic group 
because certain traits are intimately related with persons, historical 
conducts, and physical objects which have their coincident localiz. 
ation at some particular geographical point. Frequently, this coin. 
cidence of traits and geographical location may be accounted for 
by the fact that certain geographical situations offer special in. 
ducements for the development of cultural traits. 

IV. Different Types of Cultural Stimula4.— A very important 
point with respect to cultural reactions is that the stimuli, although 
in each case constituting an institution, may consist of the same 
sorts of objects, conditions, actions, and persons as in the case of 
the individual or idiosyncratic reactions. The point here is that 
the same natural objects or contrived products may be stimuli for 
idiosyncratic reactions or they may constitute stimuli for cultural 
responses, though in each case they function differently. We 
might briefly indicate some of the types of stimuli which constitute 
functional phases of the cultural reactions. 

(1) Things. — Any object whether natural or contrived becomes 
an institution or cultural stimulus when it takes on the function 
of arousing common reactions in individuals. Especially important 
is the emphasis here upon the fact that the function of calling out 
common reactions is not a derivative from the natural properties 
of the objects. The stimulating function may be accounted for 
solely on the basis of the activities of the individual previously 
acquired in contact with other objects or persons. 

The development of institutional or cultural stimuli is exactly 
like the development of meaning stimuli in general psychology. 
In the latter case, some object takes on a symbolic function in that 
it points the way to some reaction which is not the adjustment to 
some or any of its natural properties. All psychological symbols 
are objects or things which have functional properties different 
from their natural qualities. 

While the general functioning of meanings in individual psy- 
chology is exactly like institutions or cultural stimuli, the specific 
conditions are very different. For as we have so frequently 
pointed out, the cultural stimuli always involve common responses. 
Individual symbolic stimuli do not necessarily involve any but the 
reactions of a single individual. There is one case, however, in 
which the two types of situations coincide and that is the situation 
in which the stimuli are language institutions. 

(2) Conditions. — The same thing may be said for natural situ- 
ations or events of all sorts, such as births, deaths, telluric 
phenomena, etc. 
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(3) Persons. —In every human group various individuals take 
on an institutional character. In fact every individual acquires a 
series of general institutional characters while others take on more 
specific institutional functions. Thus, men and women all are in- 
stitutions in the sense that they must be reacted to in a particular 
common way. 

Depending upon the particular group, a woman is a person of 
whom one does or does not expect hard work, a person who must be 
shown certain courtesies, before whom one does not say certain 
things, etc. Men are reacted to as founders of the home, the main- 
stay of the social organization, the wise ones of the group, etc. 
Both men and women are centers of many institutional stimuli for 
cultural sex reactions, a fact which is excellently illustrated by the 
primitive exogamous moieties. In every human group various 
persons, such as priests, political leaders, or judges, take on very 
marked institutional character. 

(4) Actions. — Actions of individuals of every sort constitute 
functional processes calling out common responses of approval, dis- 
approval, disgust, and acceptability. Here, as in case of objects, 
the actions may be contrived and deliberately developed in order 
to serve as institutions, or they may have been only casually de- 
veloped as cultural stimuli, because they are more constant in their 
presence and more conducive to the building up on the part of mem- 
bers of any particular group of the reactions suitable to the be- 
havior of the individuals already in the group. 

As we have already intimated in an earlier page of this paper, 
the behavior of various groups or collectivities constitutes fertile 
sources of cultural stimulation. The individual is constantly in 
contact with numerous groups and naturally they serve as in- 
stitutional stimuli for him as well as stimuli for idiosyncratic 
behavior of all sorts. 

Possibly along with the reactions that we have designated 
‘“‘eultural or social responses proper’’ we may have to include 
among the data of social psychology the idiosyneratie reactions 
which have their effect upon the facts and processes of history and 
civilization. Since a great part of the facts of history and eivili- 
zation consists of human activities, and since these activities must 
at some point come down to the reactions of individuals, such re- 
actions must play a part in the ongoing of civilization. Think 
only of the incidents of war and peace which depend upon the 
capricious behavior of men and women. Now possibly such be- 
havior, idiosyncratic as much of it is, may also be counted as the 
data of social psychology. Not indeed because, as a matter of fact, 
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such behavior conditions and controls the conduct of nations, but 
because, in taking account of it, we put upon the scales the psycho. 
logical factors that influence national groups along with the non. 
psychological factors which counter-balance them. 


SoME ProsiEMs or SociaL PsycHoLoay 


(1) Very important among the problems of social psychology is 
the question as to how an individual becomes a member of a par- 
ticular group. We find that, as a matter of fact, when an indi- 
vidual enters a group as an infant, or as an immigrant from 
another national or geographical group, this person, being subject 
to various contacts with objects, conditions, and actions which 
have been institutionalized, is stimulated to build up reactions 
to them which are common to the members of the group in question. 

(2) Closely connected with the first problem is another con- 
cerning the mutual influences which the individual and the par- 
ticular group exert upon each other. Now, in this particular 
connection we find that because the individual belongs to many 
groups within the new geographical or national group, and more- 
over, because a group means merely the number of individuals 
having particular types of traits in common, or the place where 
these traits are found, there is then a very definite interaction. 
The group is developing constantly because of the individual’s 
influence on it and the individual is further being constantly 
changed because the group is changed through the influence of 
other individuals. 

(3) Quite as important a problem is the study of the way all 
of the traits derived from the great variety of groups to which the 
individual belongs organize themselves into a more or less har- 
monious whole and operate to condition the various adaptations of 
the individual in his surroundings. Such combinations or organi- 
zations of traits in their harmony or lack of harmony may indicate 
the stability of the individual, his degree of intelligence, and his 
normality of adaptation, besides his narrowness or breadth of social 
outlook, his religious, economic, social, and intellectual orthodoxy, ete. 

(4) No less significant is the problem of the relation between the 
psychological phases of the development of institutions and groups 
and other influences which play their part in the development 
of social behavior. By the latter we mean the social, economic, 
geographical, political, and military conditions which are con- 
tributory factors in the building up of group phenomena, both 
actions and institutions. Otherwise put, the question may be asked 
as to what are the relative contributions of psychological responses 
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and non-psychological phenomena to the development of the 
esthetic tastes, religious beliefs, intellectual attitudes, and language 
forms of particular persons or groups of persons? 

(5) As a final illustration of some of the problems of social or 
cultural psychology, we may refer to the problem of the psycho- 
logical influences upon historical, anthropological, and sociological 
facts. Briefly, this problem may be summed up by asking what 
are the powers of actual psychological processes, that is, actions of 
persons, upon changes in national and other group phenomena? 
In other words, what are the psychological contributions to civil- 
ization and its development ? 

Numerous other problems similar to these examples supply the 
social or cultural psychologists with material for the investigation 
of the more interesting as well as the more important facts of 
human psychological behavior. It is to such studies that we must 
look for answers concerning the intellectual, moral, industrial, 
and social status and development of persons, individually and 
collectively. And it is only in such studies and not in the meta- 
psychological or metaphorical discussion of individual and group 
souls, nor in the exclusive domain of sociology and anthropology, 
that the information concerning such facts is available. 

J. R. KAnrtor. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


A PERSPECTIVE FOR THE STUDY OF JEWISH 
PHILOSOPHY 


EWISH philosophy has been little understood, not so much be- 

cause of its depths and intricacies, as because it has been studied 
in a wrong perspective. The point of view has been either what it 
has given to, or what it has taken from, the outer world and not what 
it has been intrinsically in itself. It is the aim of this paper to 
show that these two aspects have not been grasped in their true 
relationship to the Jewish organic life. As a result, the perspective 
of Jewish thought has presented a distorted picture. (I) The 
Jewish contribution to Christianity on the one hand, and the Jewish 
intellectual assimilation on the other, have been taken as the focal 
centers, when in reality, these are the most sterile aspects of the 
history of Jewish development. (II) The tendency of the his- 
torians has been to bend the individual traits of the Jewish philos- 
ophers toward the centers of gravitation of the outer world, when 
in fact these traits assume a meaning only when bent toward their 
own Jewish center of gravity. I shall limit myself here to these two 
illustrations, even though there are many more to prove how little 
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the historians have succeeded in penetrating into the inner thought 
of the Jewish people. 


I 


Judaism is at its best within its enclosed boundaries, in the land 
of milk and honey, where the mountains dance like rams and the 
Jordan flows out of reverence for God. It is because Judaism can 
develop only within its own setting, that its exponents have always 
been opposed to proselytism. Judaism, incorporated into the larger 
cosmos, ceases to be Judaism. It has never been within its scope 
to be a torch-bearer of religion. Jehudah Halevi (eleventh and 
twelfth centuries) who best typifies the Jewish genius, explains to 
the king of the Chazars, who is desirous of becoming a Jew, that 
the Jewish laws and precepts were meant only for the Jewish 
people; and that the same laws practiced by non-Jews would not 
earn them the same reward. ‘‘ The Jewish God is the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, who brought the Jews out of Egypt 
and led them to the promised land,’’ where each man lived under 
his vine and under his fig tree. The highest self-realization within 
its own center sums up the Jewish ideal. 

Important as was the Jewish contribution to Christian philos- 
ophy, it has, none-the-less, been much overrated. It is surprising 
that the parental relation between Jewish and Christian thought 
has not been grasped in its many-sidedness. What seems to have 
been overlooked is the tact that in the very inheritance bequeathed 
by Judaism to Christianity lay also an inhibitive force making for 
the twisting of Christian development, the hindrance of its natural 
course, whether that course would have been for the better or the 
worse. Our oversensitiveness to filial duty and gratitude has 
often prevented us from realizing that beyond a certain point, the 
parent is a hindering rather than a developing power in the life of 
a child. The inherited Jewish notions were like heavy weights on 
the wings of Christianity, which in spite of its protest, carried 
along the Jewish germ. And the burden of carrying within itself 
something incompatible with itself must have been no mean diffi- 
eulty for Christianity. Perhaps this was the cause of its many 
dilemmas. It worked under the heavy task of evolving ideals out 
of principles which were latently alien to those ideals. Its Cathol- 
icism, its yearning for the beyond, its sentimental morality, have 
been the enlargement of, or the reaction against, the so-called Jewish 
tribal feeling, the Jewish clinging to the soil, and the Jewish sterner 
morality. But these incompatible Jewish principles could not be 
thoroughly transcended. The Christian universal brotherhood is 
none-the-less tinged with the Jewish idea of selection, as witness 
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the notion of grace, the privilege of the chosen ones, etc. The 
yearning for infinity is none-the-less confined to the sphere of 
paradise, just as the J ewish yearning is localized within the soil of 
Palestine. Christianity with its kingdom of heaven as the future 
needed for its background the vast infinity rather than the se- 
eluded soil of a secluded people. Hence Christianity is at its best 
when it forsakes its Jewish origin‘ and soars in its yearning for the 
invisible beauties beyond the horizon. The relation between Judaism 
and Christianity, even though an organic one in appearance, is 
none-the-less an outward one. For, in their quintessence, in what 
is respectively their very best, these two great philosophies differ 
from each other. And it is because we inferred from the one to 
the other, that we got a distorted idea of their interrelation. We 
can no more read Christianity in terms of Jewish thought, or vice 
versa, than we can read French out of a Spanish book because both 
have the same alphabetical characters. A great many Jewish con- 
cepts likewise lose their genuine meaning if we read into them the 
usual Christian connotations. Such terms as faith, salvation, chosen 
people, and many others, imply historical conceptions altogether dif- 
ferent from what we are wont to read into them. Jewish faith, 
for instance, is not a mystical feeling. It is not a blind reliance on 
an invisible hand. It is less a theological faith and more the faith 
of the scientist, a faith in the working scheme of life, the normal 
life. Hence, faith could go hand in hand with science, with history, 
and with the process of evolution. Indeed, Jewish religion, if it 
could be defined, would be defined as a kind of history conscious of 
its wn process, and its God the élan vital of this national history. 
This intense national feeling wrought out into a cult or religion is 
not similar to what we call tribal feeling, nor is it a ‘‘ Deutschland 
iiber Alles,’’ nor is it even patriotism. The concept of a ‘‘chosen 
people ’’ is the corner stone of Jewish thought, art, religion, and life. 
It is the dynamic force of Jewish history. It is not Hegel’s Idea 
toward which history evolves, but it is the élan vital which gave life 
to a struggling people, yearning to live a life of its own, a life dif- 
ferent from that of its neighbors. This inner yearning for in- 
dividuality assumes a different form with every stage of Jewish de- 
velopment; but it always forms the thread of continuity in the 
flowing change. 

Because the historian has lost sight of this thread, he missed the 
protractor whereby to measure the various Jewish relationships. 
These appear more and more confused the moment we decentralize 
Jewish thought from its historical setting. Owing to a certain 


1The Imitatio Dei by St. Thomas 4 Kempis, is one of the most beautiful 
expressions of Christianity, and this work bears the Jewish stamp least. 
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anomaly in Jewish thought, which will be discussed later, one reaches 
different conclusions when traveling from the circumference to the 
center than those reached by the opposite approach. The develop- 
ment of medieval Jewish thought can from the one point of view be 
construed into a submerged aspect of general scholasticism, and from 
the other it can be shown that it is an entity in itself bearing the same 
relation to scholasticism as one complete circle does to another, and 
not as a segment to the whole. 

The first view is the one generally adopted by the historians, be- 
cause they inferred from parts to the whole and often also concluded 
by analogy from the outer world to the Jewish world. But when 
Jewish thought is grasped from within and judged in its entirety 
instead of in dissected parts, it is very evident that it can be identified 
neither with Greek nor with general medieval philosophy. The 
Jewish people has its own peculiar reactions, which reactions can 
be understood only if grasped in themselves, and not by analogy 
from similar reactions by the outward world. For instance, medieval 
Christian and Jewish philosophers alike revered the Greek masters. 
And yet the transposition of Greek thought into the Jewish field 
effected no deep transformation; while Christianity, even though 
originally diverging from Greek thought, in the process of con- 
quering it unconsciously assimilated it, and the two became amal- 
gamated and fused into one. The medieval Christian attitude to- 
wards Greek philosophy was an inner reaction growing from within, 
while the Jewish relation to the outside world was like that of an 
island to an ocean. The Greek waves overflooded the Jewish 
island, but the current was a mere outward one, and was not assimi- 
lated. The Greek problems were taken up by the Jewish medieval 
philosophers, who went even further than the Christian scholastics in 
the acceptance of their solutions. The methods of procedure and the 
form were borrowed in their entirety. The vocabulary became a 
Hebraized Greek or Latin. Even the tables of contents of the works 
of a Jewish scholastic did not differ much from that of Aquinas’ 
Summa Theologie. However, in spite of all this, there is a clear 
division between the Jewish and the Greek strata; the form is 
Greek, but the inner emotion is Jewish. While scholasticism is the 
genuine essence of medieval Christian thought, it is something 
rather superimposed from without on Jewish philosophy. 

Jewish medieval philosophy could not be classed with general 
scholasticism, as the historians are wont to do, both on account of 
its tradition and its own mode of thinking. The Weltanschawung 
through the Bible, usually regarded as a common denominator of 
medieval philosophies, is in itself a differentiating factor. The out- 
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look on life, inherited respectively from the Old and New Testa- 
ment, can not but have a different keynote. The Old Testament is 
the spontaneous expression of the joy of life; the New Testament 
transcends this life of which it rather despairs, and voices the joy 
of life in the world to come. Hence a philosophy evolved out of 
the Old Testament is bound to deal more with palpable existence, 
and that evolved out of the New Testament would bear a tendency 
for the beyond. The works of Augustin, Aquinas, and a Kempis 
all converge towards the future bliss for which this world is mostly a 
preparation. The Jewish scholastics need the future world more as 
a continuation of the present too short one, to perpetuate the knowl- 
edge and experience here aequired.2 Dante, the scholastic poet par 
excellence finds his God in the beauties of paradise; the Jewish poet 
Jehudah Halevi extols his God in the natural beauties of Palestine. 
Both the Jewish and Christian medieval philosophies have the past 
as their background. But this past is not an identical one common 
to both. For medieval Christian philosophy it is a transcendental 
past, almost an imaginary one, vague, extensive, including as its 
own that of the Hebrew, Greeks, and heathens. The Jewish past 
is a more concrete one, centralized and localized. It is its own 
national self and past national life as crystallized in the Bible 
that made up the content-matter of Jewish metaphysics. Hence, 
medieval Jewish thought is centripetal, unfolding upon its own self, 
and enclosing itself within its four walls. It is the conscious rumi- 
nation of its historical past combined with a desperate attempt to 
crystallize the Jewish spirit, life, and tradition. The medieval period 
is the age of Rashi who made the Bible a living institution. It is 
the age of the compilation of the codes which standardized Jewish 
life. And even though scholasticism in general might also be a 
crystallization process, Jewish and Christian scholasticism differ 
from each other at their very root, and are antipodic in their 
respective tendencies. It is inherent in Christian scholasticism to 
expand itself, to radiate its ideals, to embrace the whole world, to as- 
similate as well as recreate it. Catholicism, universalism, seem to 
have been the aim of medieval Christianity. In Dante, Beatrice, the 
loved one, becomes universal theology. In Jehudah Haveli, the loved 
one, becomes Zion, the city of Jerusalem. Palestine is as much a part 
of Halevi’s metaphysics, as are time and space of Aristotle’s. Chris- 
tian scholasticism seems to be the harmonious blending into one of a 
multitude of heterogeneous elements. Jewish scholasticism, on the 
other hand, is an anomalous juxtaposition of its own essence with a 

2 This idea is implied in the discussions of immortality by Jewish philos- 


ophers and is particularly noted in the chapter on ‘‘Immortality’’ in Gersonides’ 
Milchamoth. 
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form incompatible with that very essence. Underneath this alien 
form, which is usually taken for the whole, there is a restless 
inward life, which crystallizes the past into the present and allows 
from the outside only that which is entirely alien to itself, but not 
that which would become fused into this crystallization. 

The bitter medieval attack on Maimonides is an illustration of 
this point. In reality, Maimonides was not more radical than his 
predecessors. He did not even permit himself to go as far as his 
successor Gersonides. But the attack was centered around Maimo-. 
nides because he was the only one who tried, though without full sue- 
cess, to bring about the fusion between the more compatible Jewish 
and non-Jewish principles of philosophy. This attempt was not in 
accordance with the Jewish spirit, which, while permitting the 
borrowing of even the whole, would not allow the slightest attempt 
at fusion. Another striking illustration of this peculiarity is 
the double personality of the great Jewish philosopher known to 
the Jews as Gabirol, and who was known to the scholasties as an 
entirely different person by the name of Avicebron. If it were not 
for Munk’s discovery of the identity of the two, there would not 
have been even today an attempt to unite into one system the 
philosophy of Gabirol and that of Avicebron. Ibn Gabirol was 
not attacked at all by the Jews for having borrowed a whole system 
of philosophy, but he would not have been tolerated had he made 
any attempts to fuse some of it into his philosophical poems. His 
philosophy was forgotten among the Jews, while his poems were in- 
corporated into the synagogue. This duality of thought in Gabirol’s 
various works must not be confused with Averroes’ doctrine of the 
two truths. The Jewish thinkers, like the scholastics, were struggling 
for but one truth. It was, however, hard for them to reach that 
truth and be readily appeased by it, because, unlike the scholastics, 
the Jewish philosophers were not men of the church. The Rabbis of 
the strictly synagogue type bothered little with philosophical specu- 
lations, and dealt more with Halachic literature. The philosophers 
were the discontented ones, the perplexed, the radicals of the people. 
But Jewish radicalism is different from the usual connotation of the 
term. It is not an attempt at an enfranchisement from the group 
consciousness, but rather a reinforcement of it by an enlarged con- 
tent. It is this struggle between enlarging the circle on the one 
hand, and the jealous care of having nothing within the circle super- 
imposed from without —it is this that constitutes the essence of 
Jewish scholasticism. 

II 

However, the usual tableau made of Jewish medieval philosophy 

has been a stereotyped view of how Saadya grapples with the semi- 
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unknown Platonic-Aristotelian principles, how Maimonides accepts 
them, how Gersonides exalts them, and how Crescas fights them. 
This optical illusion of Jewish thought has its root in a wrong 
direction of the line of vision. Had the panorama been viewed 
from the Jewish center, the flowing life of the people could not 
have been thus stereotyped into a fixed mold, into an effigy of a 
pseudo-Aristotle or a pseudo-Plato. The virtual image would have 
been of the genuine Jewish expressions, of the inner agitations of 
astruggling people’s mind. We should have seen the inner struggles 
of a Saadya between the old and the new beliefs; the apprehension 
of Bachya to see the outer life encroach upon the inner life, the 
duties of the precepts upon the duties of the heart. We should 
have seen the struggle of Ibn Ezra between accepted tradition and 
freedom of thought; the attempt of Jehudah Halevi to nationalize 
the intellectual life; the striving of Maimonides to subjugate 
emotional Judaism to rational Judaism; the innovation of Ger- 
sonides of weighing tradition against science. 

It is pitiful how some historians have found it worth their while 
to spend a lifetime amidst dusty, effaced manuscripts, for a mere 
glimpse of what they thought to be another form of the Greek pano- 
rama, another kind of an optical mirror of Greek thought, another 
combination of Greek with something else of a negligible quantity. 
The mere study of Avicenna and Averroes would have been suf- 
ficient for the Jewish and Arabic versions of the Greek. As to 
a complete picture of scholasticism, the Jewish philosophers could 
not add much to Augustin, Aquinas, and Duns Scotus. Even 
though it is claimed by some that the scholastic method originated 
with the Jewish and Arabic philosophers, it bloomed none-the-less 
into its highest development in Aquinas and not in Maimonides. 
To take a conerete example, the philosophy of Gersonides, the Jewish 
scholastic par excellence (1288-1344), is far less interesting for its 
scholastic elements, than for its other features. But the chief phase 
of Gersonides which has attracted the historians is his discussion of 
Alexander, Themistius, and Averroes, which could not possibly have 
excelled Averroes himself, who was his main source of Greek philos- 
ophy. As great a scholar as Joel devotes the greater part of his short 
essay on Gersonides to an analysis of these discussions, and leaves 
Gersonides’ philosophy proper in the background. And yet Gerson- 
ides should rank among the unique figures who leave their impress 
on history. He stands out as a prominent figure in the Middle Ages 
because of his striving for progress, his fervor for original econtribu- 
tions, his independence of spirit, his rebellion against authority, 
und his scientific interpretaton of nature. These features must, of 
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course, have been noticed by the historians, but in their summaries 
they do not seem to have allowed for the reflection of these features 
in Gersonides’ metaphysics. As a scholar of Greek or pseudo-Greek 
philosophy, Gersonides is of little interest to the modern student 
who has full aecess to the original sourees. What would make the 
study of the same Gersonides interesting and worth while, would be 
to seek in his abstract thinking for the reflection of those striking 
features which both identify him with his Jewish stem, and at the 
same time distinguish him from the Jewish and non-Jewish character- 
isties of his age. 

At a time when all scholastics, Christian, Arabic, and Jewish, 
take great pains to assure us that they did not, Heaven forbid, add 
anything of their own, Gersonides offers a prayer of thanks at the 
end of each chapter for the help God gave him in bringing to 
light something heretofore unknown and unthought of. In a period 
when authority reigns supreme, Gersonides declares the new the 
test of the old, science the verifier of tradition. The Bible and 
Aristotle are sources of truth in so far as they coincide with the latest 
scientific conclusions. ‘‘ Many,’’ says Gersonides, ‘‘ will attribute 
to presumption our investigation about matters in which our pre- 
decessors have failed. . .on the ground that if a solution were 
possible it would not have been ignored by them who were far 
superior to us. But this is a very weak argument. It does not fol- 
low that because it was ignored by the predecessors, it should also 
remain hidden from successive generations. Time plays a réle in the 
discovery of truth. Otherwise no mortal would be attempting 
scientific researches except what he would learn from his ancestors. 
Then there would be no science at all, and this is ridiculous. Many, 
no doubt, will discard my investigations because they may find them 
strange with their fixed ideas derived not through scientific experi- 
ence, but by heritage. But if we really have discovered something 
new, unknown to our predecessors, then the fault-finding with me 
by these routine people is equivalent to praise. The blame would 


be only if our work is a failure in itself. . . .Let not the reader 
imagine that our investigations are determined by the Torah, unless 
the truth itself coincides with the latter. . . .If the scientific re- 


searches had brought us to results different from those reached by 
the Torah, we would not have been hindered on account of the 
Torah to divulge the truth about them. The Torah is not a code 
compelling us to believe falsehoods. We have to accept the truths 
as they come from scientific experience. If they happen to diverge 
from the apparent meaning of the Torah, it is necessary to explain 
the latter in a way that would make it agree with them.’’* I have 


3 Introduction to Milchamoth. 
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quoted the above passage at some length because this Jewish 
scholastic makes it the introduction to his work. With such a key- 
note, the author could not possibly have been satisfied with merely 
reproducing Alexander, Themistius, and Averroes, as our historians 
are wont to believe. Instead, what a different perspective we 
would have, if we sought in him the center of gravity for the es- 
sence of Jewish scholasticism and its relation to Christian 
scholasticism, rather than painfully gather all the general scholastic 
elements, in order to class him either with Aristotle or with Plato. 
How pertinent it would have been to search instead to what degree 
he has indeed estranged himself from, or approached himself to, the 
teachings of the Torah. For these simultaneous forward and back- 
ward movements are the essential expressions of scholasticism which 
is primarily an attempt at an adjustment between the past and the 
present, or still more, an instinctive desire to redintegrate the whole 
past into the present. 

It is from the Jewish angle that Jewish scholasticism should have 
been studied. In the typical Jewish philosophers we could find the 
essence of Judaism; in those who are less typically Jewish and who 
approach more the outer environment, we could trace the inner 
struggles, the methods of adjustment, and the peculiar nature of 
medieval Jewish philosophy which might be termed scholasticism on 
account of its apparent earmarks characteristic of the age, but it is 
ascholasticism of a specific kind. 

Jewish philosophy even in its scholastic essence is not the mirror 
of the outer world, nor a fertile field for foreign crops. It is a 
philosophy of its own self, reflecting the consciousness of individu- 
ality and of the continuity of the national self. It is the conscious- 
ness, not the self-analysis, of the permanent ego within the flow of 
change. It is a symbolic naturalism, or a naturalistic symbolism. 
Nature and morality become fused into one. The good, the beauti- 
ful, the healthy, the religious symbol, are all one and the same. 
The hygienic laws become laws of nature and the divine. The 
social laws become the laws of God, and God is but an invisible 
form of the continuity of the national history. Maimonides starts 
his metaphysics, Guide to the Perplexed, with metaphysical defi- 
nitions of the laws and precepts of the Torah. Jehudah Halevi 
starts with a survey of Jewish history from the exodus from Egypt 
to the entrance into the promised land. Ibn Ezra seeks in the 
hidden meanings of the Bible the secrets of nature, and the Ka- 
balists decipher in the characters of the Hebrew alphabet the con- 
struction of the universe. Such an intense reflection of the intense 
inner group life could have had little to do, in spite of its outward 
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appearance, with the Greek Alpha Beta, with the Olympus, with 
the Greek tragedy of fate, irony of life, or gladness of heart. It 
reflects its own different joys. It is the joy of spiritual communion 
with human spiritual strivings; the joy of seeing God in the little 
blade of grass, and in the invisible poetry of the soul. It has its 
own view of life, which is the search of the spiritual within the 
world of reality. It reflects its own mode of living, which is the 
projection of the spiritual into the physical expressions of life.‘ It 
has, therefore, its own mode of thinking, which is the intellectu. 
alization of the national emotional content. A striking illustration 
of the emotional content of Jewish thought is the fact that the most 
genuinely Jewish philosopher, Jehudah Halevi, was also the greatest 
Jewish poet. His poetry is but the emotional expression of Jewish 
nationalism. So also Gabirol was both a poet and _ philosopher. 
The spirit of his philosophy did not always coincide with that of 
his poetry, but the part of his philosophy which was genuinely 
Jewish was but a metaphysical expression of his poetry. 

To conclude, it is only when we get the proper perspective that 
we can penetrate into Jewish thought. But if we view it merely 
with a Greek or scholastic interest, its study is a waste of time and 
energy. Moreover, Jewish philosophy is most tedious and dis- 
tasteful to the modern mind, if we persist in the historical fallacy 
of seeking in the past searchlights for the present. It seems to be 
one of the ironies of history that light should have been sought so 
much in an obscure corner of the world. The study of Jewish 
philosophers is worth while only if we bring them into relief with 
the organic life of their people, view them as Jewish exponents, 
and search behind their personal idiosyncrasies for the individual 
characteristics of their race. The perspective of the inner workings 
and strivings of thoughts peculiar to each age and nation is of 
permanent interest. This constitutes the immortal part of history 
and gives the natural coloring to the life we left behind us. History 
in general would not be so distorted if we looked upon it less as a 
storehouse of knowledge for the solution of our problems, and more 
as an epic poem, a form of art, portraying life in its various cos- 
tumes. And in the picture of the past, the history of Jewish 
thought is related to the rest, as one planet to another. Even 
though the constituents might be alike, the perspectives differ, and 
every star adds to the beauty of the sky. 

Nima H, ADLERBLUM. 

NEw Yor«K CIty. 


‘This is the real meaning of the multiplicity of the Jewish precepts and 
of the innumerable prayers which permeate the minutest details of life. 
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La Tradition Philosophique et la Pensée Francaise: L. PRENANT, 
A. Bertuop, E. Bréuier, L. Brunscuvice, R. Giuuovuin, R. 
Lenoir, L. Liévy-Bruut, D. Paropi, J. Pommier, TH. RUYSSEN. 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1922. 356 pp. 


It is always a pleasure to read an exposition of ideas in French, 
for the clearness and distinctness which became a matter of pride 
in the seventeenth century seem to have established themselves . 
in the literary tradition. It is one of the few languages familiar 
to western readers in which human thought can be disclosed with- 
out infirm parentheses and shaky qualifications. French philoso- 
phers have trained themselves in literary ease; they are not ashamed 
of reducing the logical structure of a philosophy to a few simple 
fundamentals; they have an almost uncanny insight into the heart 
of a man’s philosophy which, one might say, is Bergsonian intuition 
in practice. If sometimes this method leads them to call logical 
similarity historical affiliation, it usually leads them to keep a cool 
head when confronted by an apparent innovation and not to fall 
prey to uncontrolled enthusiasm. 

The lack of enthusiasm, as the eighteenth century used the word, 
may not be agreeable to a people given to romantic eagerness and 
fervency. And when it is expressed in a medium as suave and 
cool as French, it seems no doubt almost repellant. It strengthens 
our belief in that verse of Petronius which seems to have become 
our national motto, ‘‘ Sperne mores transmarinos.’’ One may at- 
tribute either to the repulsion or to the motto our wide ignorance 
of what has been done in French philosophy since Rousseau. With 
the exception of Comte and Bergson, no French philosopher of the 
nineteenth century is well known in America. Such names as Ra- 
vaisson, Boutroux, Renouvier, have of course been heard, but little 
more than their names has reached us. When one thinks of how 
small a place modern France holds in the ordinary history of philoso- 
phy, and of how no book in English on the period as a whole has yet 
appeared, one appreciates more fully the educational limits we have 
accepted as natural and suspects the folly of our course. 

The colleetion of essays and lectures on French thought which 
M. Raymond Lenoir has edited is thus not simply ‘‘ another book.’’ 
It is bound to be an addition to our education, if it gives us nothing 
but unvarnished information, names, dates, places, abstracts of 
philosophies, and bibliographies. Dr. Alexander Gunn’s recent 
volume covered a certain part of the nineteenth century in a manner 
which will prove satisfactory to many students: it is too restricted 
in extent to make these studies superfluous. Here one will find at 
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least two names which are new to most American readers, Hamelin 
and Espinas; a very welcome exposition of Maine de Biran, whose 
suggestiveness is only beginning to be comprehended; an excellent 
comparison and contrast of the three social reformers, St.-Simon, 
Fourier, and Proudhon; Lévy-Bruhl’s famous essay on Comte, 
which dates, to be sure, from Comte’s centenary; as well as other 
shorter, but no less interesting, pieces on such men as Ravaisson, 
Renouvier, Cournot, Ribot, and Durkheim. 

Besides the stylistic virtues of the articles, one can not overlook 
the method of setting most of the thinkers against the non-philosophic 
background of their times. This is not true of all the studies. 
M. Parodi’s ‘‘ Hamelin ”’ is an exposition of merely the logical 
scheme of this French Hegel. But for the most part one is made 
vividly conscious of the intimate interactions between French phi- 
losophy and French ‘‘ life,’’ or, to be more accurate, to the pervasion 
of French civilization by the reflective spirit. Even the tortured 
soul of Maine de Biran found some outlet for its pent-up energy in 
politics ; what neo-criticism meant to the generation after the Franco- 
Prussian War is unforgettable to one who has read Les Déracinés; 
Cousin was as much an educator, a littérateur, a compromise 
liberal, as a metaphysican; Bergson is gospel to syndicalist and 
modernist alike. To read the titles of M. Lenoir’s collection of 


lectures is to read in part the history of nineteenth-century France, 
but of the France which found itself not on the Quai d’Orsay so 
often as on the rue de Richelieu, in the Louvre, and in the Quartier 
Latin. 


Here again the contrast between French and American phi- 
losophers becomes forcible. There are but few of our philosophers 
who reflect upon the problems of their country, and those who do 
are condemned for the most part to mumble in classrooms, or at 
best in the pages of narrowly circulated journals. Such men as 
Renouvier and Taine held no teaching positions. Their writings 
were their teachings. Others such as Renan became spokesmen for 
certain reactions to the universe in spite of their professional 
eminence. Whether the cours publics and the courses in philoso- 
phy in the lycées have taught the French to utilize the resources 
of their university, or whether there is something in that Gallic 
mind which makes it analyse and judge and generalize and justify 
its conduct by programmes of astonishing abstractness, the French 
have shown themselves to be acutely sensitive to general ideas and 
to see them not dwelling in a heaven above the world, but in 
particulars themselves. 

The richness of interest betrayed by French philosophers is 4 
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point well made in this symposium. Ravaisson was as interested 
in classical archeology as in his Schellingian metaphysics; Cournot, 
like so many of his fellows, was a mathematician; Renan was a 
philologist; Taine a student of letters. This has beyond a doubt 
made their philosophical writings suspect and given rise to such 
remarks as that of Mr. Bertrand Russell in his recent review of 
Dr. Gunn about the sterility of French philosophy. The French 
philosophers, he maintained, have not contributed anything of im- 
portance to modern philosophy. What they would have contrib- 
utedif anyone had wished to receive their contributions —is at 
least a sympathy with non-philosophiec pursuits. They have in- 
corporated philosophy in their daily life and made daily life a part 
of philosophy. If this be no contribution, then the Platonic dia- 
logues are none either. One of the problems of philosophy is what 
is philosophy’s problem. Surely the author of Proposed Roads to 
Freedom is not going to reduce the work of his confréres to proving 
the existence of inkwells, tables, and articles of personal adorn- 
ment. 


There are, finally, curious omissions in this book. Victor Cousin, 
for instance, is mentioned only as an incident in essays and lectures 
about other men. Yet the French philosophers of today owe more 
to him than to any other one thinker. He fought for the teaching 


of philosophy when to do so was to court trouble, he sponsored and 
encouraged the study of the Greeks, he edited the classic French 
philosophers, he pulled Biran out of obscurity, he did much to 
make Kant less of a mystery to his fellow-countrymen. It is per- 
fectly true that he was often shallow, sometimes untruthful, and 
always self-centered. He was too clever to be lovable and too much 
of a politician to be respected. Yet his philosophy — whatever 
Frenchmen since Ravaisson may think of it—was the official 
philosophy of France for a generation and he is not to be locked 
in a closet with such skeletons as Hyacinthe Azdis and never dis- 
cussed in public. 

‘Again so fertile thinkers as Fouillée and his friend Guyau might 
be expected to figure in a volume of French thought. Their ideas, 
if not epoch making, were typical of a kind of philosophizing 
during the period under discussion. Surely a foreigner would 
seize upon the idées-forces as a very characteristic doctrine of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth. centuries, and upon the Morale 
sans Obligation ni Sanction as one of the few books in ethics which 
did not follow entirely traditional lines. Both of these men seemed 
somehow conscious that good and evil applied to more than alms- 
giving and larceny, and wrote books on the subject which a civilized 
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man could read without horror at their bluntness and lack of 
feeling. 

Sinee the collection of lecons does not aim at a complete account 
of French thought during the nineteenth century, such omissions 
are easily understood. They are furthermore significant in sug. 
gesting whom Frenchmen consider important. All in all M. Lenoir 
has provided us with something to add to M. Parodi’s volume as 
information about a neglected period in the history of philosophies, 
One can not read it without admiring the skill which enlivens 
many of its chapters nor the talents which they expound. 


GEORGE Boas. 
JOHN HopkINS UNIVERSITY. 


A Study in Moral Problems. B.M. Laine. London: George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd. N. Y.: The Maemillan Co. 1922. pp. 279. 


The history of ethical speculation shows more than one philoso- 
pher who has attempted to establish or even claimed to have estab- 
lished ethics upon a firm scientific basis. And it is to be observed 
that in these attempts and boasts the ‘‘science’’ of ethics meant what, 
of course, science always does imply, a compact and irrefragable sys- 
tematization of facts in the light of a general principle or principles. 
In the case of ethics it has in the main been assumed that there is a 
single final principle or swummum bonum embodied more or less 
adequately in acts and facts and bestowing upon them thereby more 
or less moral quality of goodness. How impotent this method has 
been in influencing practice, how little such thinking on morality has 
helped to create the thing it contemplates, is, unfortunately, all too 
apparent. Of course, the business of ethics is confessedly to under- 
stand morality and not, at least not primarily, to make men good. 
But the latter task is or should be conditioned by the former. 

In our day the idea of science as systematic relating to general 
principles tends to recede into the background and the major em- 
phasis comes to be placed upon another, but, of course, related aspect 
of science, namely the feature of control. Science, we are repeatedly 
reminded, implies not only system, but also a knowledge of con- 
ditions which, because they are known or knowable, may be con- 
trolled and made to minister to human needs. The science of ethics, 
if there is to be one at all, then must be built up and studied in the 
light of this now more prominent conception of science as the 
avenue of approach. This is the procedure in Mr. B. M. Laing’s 
A Study in Moral Problems. ‘‘The common assumption has been 
that it is the business of ethics to set up moral standards or norms; 
and it is this assumption that has created difficulties for ethical 
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method. It has led to the demand that moral problems must be 
solved in moral terms or in terms of moral fact; and it has 
hampered ethical inquiry and hindered the solution of moral diffi- 
culties by prejudging how and where a solution is to be found 
instead of allowing the inquirer to seek a solution amongst a material 
that is likely to be most fruitful. The assumption may be questioned, 
and in the interests of moral theory must be so. The element of 
control is already present in human action; and moral theory has 
not to create it. What ethies has to do is to interpret that element 
of control. . .”’ (p. 6). 

That morality rests upon non-moral conditions is the ever re- 
eurring refrain in Mr. Laing’s book. This makes his treatment of 
morality frankly naturalistic throughout, although the unique 
character of morality is not, he thinks, lost through its dependence 
upon natural conditions. Indeed, Mr. Laing is deeply concerned over 
saving the independent validity of morality in a world of natural 
law, and we may quote his own words again: ‘‘ The freedom that is 
somehow implied in morality has to be reconciled with the rigidity 
and uniformity that characterize natural law. That problem must 
be and is here regarded as a fundamental one, because it lies at the 
basis of all the more specific moral problems like evil, social conflicts, 
conflicts of values, the instability and uncertainty of moral progress 
and moral achievement; and because its solution will point the way 
toa solution of these difficulties. A discussion of the general problem 
of the relation between freedom and mechanism or natural law tends, 
accordingly, to take the character of studies in morality, though at 
the same time it becomes quite clear that metaphysical questions 
arise and cannot be avoided, while yet within the present limits 
they cannot be very adequately discussed ’’ (p. 5). 

Having thus to deal with certain metaphysical questions, Mr. 
Laing is led in the second chapter (‘‘ Science and Reality ’’) to 
reject the Bergsonian view of the intellect as that which ‘‘ solidi- 
fies’’ things, ‘‘ereates immobilities,’’ and in general deforms reality 
in favor of the view that intellect and therefore science is able to 
decipher the ‘‘ complexity of the real,’’ follow its ‘‘ sinuosities ”’ 
and thus gain an ultimate control. Or again in the fifth chapter 
under the heading ‘‘ Mind and its Conditions ’’ the vitalistic- 
mechanistic controversy has for Mr. Laing important moral impli- 
cations. Here Professor Alexander’s emergent theory of mind is 
made use of, and the conclusion is reached that, although mind is 
dependent upon natural conditions and is not a unique creative 
power, yet it ‘‘ brings conditions and forces into relation ’’ and so 
causes them ‘‘ to operate in ways in which they do not or might 
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not when left to themselves ’’ (p. 120). The possibility of control 
is thus once more vindicated. 

Not the least interesting portion of Mr. Laing’s book is his dis. 
cussion of value. A single chapter is devoted to a study of ‘‘ The 
Problem of Value,’’ but the discussion of value is to be found in 
several other chapters as well. With respect to the nature of value 
the position held is that of Moore and Russell, that value is inde- 
finable. But despite the fact that no definition could convey to 
anyone the nature of value and that apart from experiencing values 
the natures of values can not be understood, the task of ethics is to 
find ‘‘ in human life some factor with which value was always cor- 
related, some mode of experience common to all values; and of 
linking up this common mode of experience with objective con- 
ditions ’’ (p. 210) just as the indefinable quality ‘‘ yellow ’’ may be 
studied with reference to its objective conditions. 

It does not, however, seem to the reviewer that the objective 
nature of value is prejudiced by holding some other theory of 
value, say that of Urban, for whom value is a category of being, or 
the seemingly more subjective view represented by Perry and others 
who find value in the affective-volitional relation of interest. For 
even here the absoluteness of values in the sense of their supremacy 
is claimed to be saved by stressing the distinction between desire, 
which invests anything with value, and judgments of value which 
call for comparison and a study, therefore, of facts and conditions. 

At all events, Mr. Laing is at great pains to make morality an 
objective science, in so far as this is possible, and for him Moore’s 
theory of value would seem to be quite essential to achieve this re- 
sult. 

It is to be expected that in work of this character dealing with 
many matters that lie within the field of controversy, one would not 
find himself in complete accord with Mr. Laing. But apart from 
what differences of opinion would exist in any reviewer’s mind con- 
cerning certain of these questions, the diversity of topics touched on 
in the different chapters (in the interest of comprehensiveness, no 
doubt) suggests the criticism that ‘‘ Studies in Moral Problems ’”’ 
would have been a title more descriptive of the contents of the book. 
For notwithstanding the unmistakable purpose of the volume 
throughout, it does appear to lack the consecutiveness that one would 
expect from the present title. It is only fair to add, however, 
that the author declares in the preface that ‘‘ only an outline has 
been sketched, and even for that outline no originality or special 
merit is claimed ’’ (p. 13). But Mr. Laing has done something that 
possesses a great deal of merit. Indeed, any attempt at a more 
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promising method of approach than the traditional one would in 
itself constitute a merit. I do not always follow Mr. Laing’s 
argument, particularly what he has to say about value. But there 
are some books to which we wish to return as soon as an opportunity 
is afforded and A Study in Moral Problems is one of these. 
Wu §. A. Port. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


Mé Ti, Des Socialethikers und Seiner Schiiler Philosophische Werke: 
AuFrED ForKEe. Berlin: Kommissionsverlag der Vereinigung 
Wissenschaftlicher Verleger. 1922. A complete translation of 
the works of the philosopher Mé Ti with introduction and notes. 
pp. 638. 8/6. $2.00. 

Mé Ti is by many considered China’s greatest and most original 
thinker. For two thousand years and more his works have been 
almost forgotten on account of their condemnation by Mencius and 
the orthodox Confucian school. To-day Young China is hailing 
Mé Ti as the prophet of this modern day, while Christian scholars 
are seeing in his works China’s nearest approach to the ethical 
teachings of Christ. To all, his work is interesting as showing the 
conflict already raging four centuries before the Christian Era 
between a broad internationalism of universal love and a narrow 
nationalism of loyalty. 

Strange to say, the works of this great thinker and his disciples 
have never before, except in abridged form, been translated into any 
European language, nor has any such scholarly and critical study as 
Dr. Forke’s been made of the life and teaching of Mé Ti and the 
history of his school of thought. It is greatly to be hoped that this 
work and especially the great mass of historical material found in the 
introduction will soon be translated so that the research that has 
been done will be made available to the English-speaking world. 

The titles of the sections will give an idea of some of the ground 
covered in the introduction. Section one treats of the history of 
the text — how it has been handed down, its correctness, editions, 
commentaries and translations, and the question of the authorship of 
its various parts. Section two treats of Mé Ti’s life, examining 
critically the question of his date, and putting together what little is 
known of his life. Section three gives a synopsis of Mé Ti’s teaching. 
Section four gathers together the judgments that have been expressed 
on the philosopher’s work, first by Chinese writers, then by foreign 
writers, and ends with the writer’s own critical judgment. Section 
five gives a history of the philosopher’s disciples and of the Mehist 
school of thought down to the present day. A further section en- 
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titled ‘‘ An attempted reconstruction of the system of Mé Ti in its 
original form’’ gives the author’s judgment as to the difficult prob- 
lem of what was Mé Ti’s teaching, stripped of later additions. 

The book is both scholarly and interesting and for those who can 
read it will fill a long-felt gap in the history of philosophy, in the 
history of religion, and in the history of the achievements of the 
Chinese people. 


Tuomas F. Carter. 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Visva-Bharati Quarterly, edited by Rabindranath Tagore, 
was started in April of this year. It is to appear every April, July, 
October, and January. The first number contains, in addition to 
two poems and an article entitled ‘‘A Vision of India’s History” 
by Rabindranath Tagore, the following contributions: ‘‘The Ethics 
of Zoroastrianism from a Comparative Point of View’’ by Prof. Dr. 
M. Winternitz; ‘‘Poetry and World-Problems’’ by James H. 
Cousins; ‘‘The New Art in Europe”’ by Dr. Stella Kramrisch ; ‘‘ The 
Co-operation of East and West’’ by Prof. F. Benoit. The address 
of the Quarterly is 210 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, India, and the 
foreign annual subscription price is Rs. 8/-. 

Sir James Fraser has been appointed Gifford Lecturer for 1924 
26 at the University of Edinburgh. 

The following changes of personnel in various philosophy de- 
partments are announced: Dr. E. A. Burtt of Columbia University 
goes to Chicago University ; Dr. Glenn R. Morrow of Cornell Uni- 
versity has accepted an Assistant Professorship at the University of 
Missouri; Miss Lucy S. Crawford, Fellow in Cornell University, 
goes as Associate Professor to Sweet Briar College, Virginia. 
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